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Fire stations do not have to be unattractive as this new station for a residential district of Austin, Texas, proves. Architecture may 
be adapted to conform to that of the surrounding buildings. 


Building That Fire Station 


Factors Which Determine Where It Should 
Be Put and How It Should Be Arranged 


UILDING that new fire station is 
often one of the knottiest prob- 
lems to confront a fire department. In 
addition to the ordinary problem of 
getting a building to house the men and 
apparatus, there are a lot of other fac- 
tors which determine whether or not 
the result provides a station which is 
a credit to the department and suitable 
for its purpose. 
If a station is a replacement, the 
considerations may not be the same as 
those of a community which has just 


organized a volunteer fire department, 
or those of a community which already 
has temporary quarters but is looking 
for something better. 

The first problem is usually to select 
a location, and for this a few general 
rules can be laid down. The fire house 
should be located centrally in the dis- 
trict it is to serve. It is frequently bet- 
ter to locate it on a side street than on 
a main thoroughfare subject to traffic 
congestion. 

It is generally not a good idea to 


place the station on a grade such that 
the apparatus will have to go uphill as 
soon as it leaves the station. If there 
is a ladder truck (or future prospects 
of one) there should be plenty of room 
for it to make the turn into the street 
or highway. This may necessitate set- 
ting the front of the building back 
some distance from the street line. 

It should be kept in mind that with 
the growth of the community the time 
will arrive when additional apparatus 
may have to be housed and the lot area 
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The modern fire station of Two Rivers, Wisconsin. In the design of this station 
a drill tower was provided at the rear, and space was allowed for the future installa- 
tion of central station equipment of a municipal fire alarm system. 


provided should allow room for such 
expansion. It should also be suffi- 
ciently large so that the station will not 
be deprived of light and air. 

If the department is wholly volun- 
teer there are a number of additional 
things to take into account. For in- 
stance, plenty of parking space for 
firemen’s cars is essential. The spaces 
around the fire house and in the street 
should be reserved for them so that 
when the alarm sounds they will lose 
no time in parking and jumping 
aboard the apparatus. 

Locations of the homes and places of 
employment of the firemen should be 
considered. As far as possible the sta- 
tion should be so placed that most of 
the firemen will not have to travel very 
far or be required to cross heavy traf- 
fic in order to reach the station quickly 
and safely when an alarm is sounded. 

When practicable, the fire house 
should be located near a public ga- 
rage. Many volunteer fire departments 
find it a good plan to have at least one 
garage employee a member of the de- 
partment and assigned to the duties of 
motor mechanic and driver. In case of 
night alarms this man is handy to get 
the equipment in operation for the run. 

A special condition exists in the ease 
of a community where a near-by body 
of water constitutes its only supply of 
water for fire purposes. In such a ease 
it is appropriate for the fire house to 
be near the water since hose lines must 
be laid from this source to the fire. 
Wharves should also be provided so 
that pumpers may conveniently take 
suction. 


The N.F.P.A. Committee on Farm 
Fire Protection has made a number of 
recommendations as a guide for plan- 
ning the construction of a fire station 
adapted to the needs of small commu- 
nities. It advises that the building be 
constructed of non-combustible mate- 
rials, and that the ground floor be of 
concrete, draining to the center and 
provided with a properly screened 
drain connection. 

Another recommendation is_ that 
both ends of the building be designed 
with openings sufficiently large to per- 
mit entrance and exit of the apparatus. 
Doors in every case should be easy to 
operate, and mounted on the inside of 
the structure. When doors and door 
hardware are mounted on the outside 
of the building, heavy snows may drift 
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against them to prevent them from op- 
erating or cause delays in responding 
to alarms. 

The committee also recommends that 
provision be made for suitable sleeping 
quarters for at least one man, and 
adequate toilet and washing facilities 
be provided. Many volunteer fire com- 
panies have found it desirable to pro- 
vide for at least one man on duty at 
the fire station at all times or at night 
only. Lack of facilities has in some 
instances kept this idea from being 
worked out, but a station should be 
planned with this eventuality in view. 

A tower or a rack for drying hose 
is an essential feature. Means of heat- 
ing the building should be provided so 
that the temperature never drops below 
40 degrees Fahrenheit. Every fireman 
knows what freezing temperatures do 
to automobile radiators and certain 
types of extinguishers, and he knows 
that a cold engine is hard to start. 

Few persons had a better background 
from which to advise on the construc- 
tion of fire houses for volunteer fire 
departments than the late William 
Draper Brinckloe. In addition to be- 
ing an architect of note, he was an 
experienced volunteer fireman. He re- 
quired an engine house design to be*: 

1. Practical. It must absolutely ful- 
fill its purpose as a storage place for 
the apparatus, and headquarters for all 
the varied activities of the fire com- 
pany. 

2. Economical. It must be so de- 
signed and constructed that not a dol- 


*From “The Volunteer Fire Company,” 
by William Draper Brinckloe, published 
by the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, 144 pp., 1934, $1. 


A combined municipal building and fire station, provided for Bristol, Pennsyl- 
vania, through the generosity of one of its citizens. 
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lar is wasted. Economy of upkeep 
should be considered. For example, a 
frame building is cheaper to build than 
a brick one, but the cost of repairing 
and painting the frame one may eat up 
the saving. 

3. Attractive. You want a building 
that you will be proud of. Contrary to 
general belief, a pleasing building costs 
no more than a commonplace or ugly 
one. 

4. Safe. You don’t want a building 
in which accidents or fires are likely to 
oceur. It is no uncommon thing for 
an engine house, or even an engine, to 
catch fire. 

He added the following advice as to 
procedure in building: 

“You will, of course, want complete 
plans and specifications so that every 
bidder will know exactly what is re- 
quired and will not have to include an 
extra sum in his bid to cover things that 
maybe he’ll have to do. Moreover, un- 
less you have such definite plans and 
specifications, a slick builder will man- 
age to skimp the job and you'll have no 
comeback. 

“A good scheme is for the building 
committee to visit a number of engine 
houses to get ideas. If you can borrow 
some blueprints of other houses, so 
much the better. Then figure out what 
you want, and tell your architect.” 

The accompanying illustration shows 
the front elevation and floor plans 
of an engine house designed by Mr. 
Brinckloe for the volunteer fire com- 
pany of Ridgely, Md. (population 
700). The first story is 12 feet high. 
At the front are two overhead folding- 
doors, 10 feet wide, and a small door 
to the stairway. The plans show the 
locations and sizes of the facilities 
drawn to seale. The second floor is a 
large meeting room. A siren is mounted 
on top of the station. 

In some towns the fire station is com- 
bined with the police station, town hall 
or offices, or community auditorium. 
Where possible, however, firemen gen- 
erally prefer a separate station of their 
own. 

The Mamaroneck, N. Y., volunteer 
fire company fire house is combined 
with an auditorium. The apparatus 
room, office, and kitchen are on the first 
floor. A clubroom for the volunteers, a 
bowling alley, billiard room, and heat- 
ing plant are in the basement. On the 
second floor is the auditorium seating 
400 persons, two bedrooms for firemen, 
and other small rooms. 

The important thing is to get an at- 
tractive and well-constructed building 
that is adequately outfitted and gives 
the necessary apparatus plenty of 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


Floor plans and elevation of a fire engine house designed for 
Ridgely, Maryland, by the late William Draper Brinckloe, noted 
architect and volunteer fireman. Ridgely has a population of approxi- 


mately 700. 


room, and provides a meeting place for 
the men. The size of the apparatus 
floor depends upon the number of 
pieces and type of apparatus to be 
eared for or likely to be cared for in 
the near future. 

Getting the right type of men to 
serve on the department depends as 
much upon the attractiveness of the 
station as the adequacy of the equip- 
ment. Just because the purpose of a 
fire station is to house fire apparatus is 
no reason why the building can’t be 
attractive both inside and out. In re- 
cent years there have been many suc- 
cessful attempts to combine usefulness 
with an attractive appearance. The 


resulting stations are more efficient and 
harmonize with other buildings in the 
neighborhood. 

When first starting up a fire com- 
pany and all the available funds have 
been spent for purchasing equipment, 
temporary quarters may have to be ob- 
tained until a permanent station can be 
built. It is frequently a problem to 
find a public garage or empty shop 
that will meet the requirements. If 
kept in a garage, particular care must 
be taken that apparatus is always 
parked in a space which is never ob- 
structed, to permit the most rapid 
egress of the apparatus. The quarters 
should be heated in winter. 
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Sparks from a cutting torch falling in a shower. These particles of red-hot 
metal are sure to ignite the combustible material. 


Showers of Sparks 


Barrage from Cutting and Welding Operations Causes a 
Lot of Fires When Equipment Is Used Near Combustibles 


HOWERS of sparks are thrown in 

all directions during cutting and 
welding operations. Some sparks fly 
considerable distances and light on 
combustible material, unnoticed by the 
operator or anyone else. Smouldering 
fires thus started may not break out 
until some time later. 

The fire and accident hazards of 
sparks flying from cutting and welding 
torches are well known. The members 
of many fire departments, who may 
have seen a fine building destroyed or 
an industry lost to their town from 
this cause, are alive to the hazard. They 
point out these dangers to operators of 
such equipment. 

Cutting and welding outfits may be 
properly and safely used if near-by 
combustible materials are reduced to a 
minimum and other precautions are 
taken. 

A study of fires caused by acetylene, 
oxy-hydrogen, and electric-are cutting 
and welding operations shows that 
about 80 per cent are due to flying 
sparks igniting paper, rags, oily waste, 
excelsior, and other loose combustible 
material, or lodging in cracks in wood- 
work, or falling through holes in floors 
to the rooms below. The other 20 per 
cent are due to the flame of the torch 
igniting near-by material, and to 


abuses of apparatus such as broken 
hose lines or backfiring of a torch im- 
properly used. 

The oxygen-acetylene torch produces 
an intense high-temperature flame, and 
in the cutting process it is used to heat 
the iron, steel, or other metal to its 
ignition temperature. Then a separate 
jet of oxygen is used to cut the metal. 
This is done by burning away a narrow 
strip of metal (called local oxidation), 
which produces hot sparks of molten 
metal. 

Operators should be educated to take 
every precaution. Many industrial 
plants require that a permit from the 
plant fire brigade or some responsible 
executive be obtained before cutting 
and welding equipment is used in dan- 
gerous locations. The person issuing 
the permit could then make sure that 
suitable precautions were taken, such 
as the floor swept clean, and sprinkled 
with water if it is a wooden floor. 
Working over dirt, concrete, or steel 
floors is safer practice. A rule which 
is practical and usually easy to enforce 
is one which requires that a fire extin- 
guisher be carried along with all weld- 
ing or cutting equipment. A two and 
one-half gallon soda-acid or equivalent 
type is to be preferred under ordinary 
conditions. 
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Considerable fire hazard exists when 
cutting torches are used during con- 
struction changes or when tearing 
down old buildings. For example, 
when workmen were dismantling the 
steelwork of an old paper mill in Penn- 
sylvania, sparks fell and ignited waste 
paper and dusty rags which littered 
the floors. The plant had been vacant 
for two years, and the sprinkler sys- 
tem had been out of service. The fire 
spread rapidly and practically de- 
stroyed the plant in spite of the fact 
that firemen used at least 20 hose 
streams. 

Cutting or welding torches or elec- 
trie ares should never be used where 
an open flame of any kind would be 
dangerous, such as in rooms containing 
flammable liquids or vapors, lint, dust, 
or any loose combustible stock. When 
necessary to use a torch near dip tanks, 
the tanks should be provided with tight 
covers, or first drained and ventilated 
to remove vapors. If necessary to do 
cutting or welding near dipping or 
spraying rooms, precautions should be 
taken to make it impossible for sparks 
to enter the rooms. 

Whenever possible, these operations 
should never be done in combustible 
locations. If the work cannot be moved 
to a safe location, any exposed com- 
bustible material should be moved at 
least 30 or 40 feet away. 

If neither the work nor the com- 
bustible materials can be moved to a 
safe distance, an asbestos curtain or 
sheet-metal guard may be used as a 
spark shield, and a fire extinguisher or 
water buckets kept close at hand. Also, 
someone should be assigned to watch 
the sparks and make sure that they do 
not start fires. This person should con- 
tinue his watching for at least a half 
hour after the job is completed to make 
sure that hidden sparks have not 
started smouldering fires. In a plant 
where there is a fire brigade, a member 
of the brigade may be on hand with a 
liberal supply of extinguishing equip- 
ment. 

Canvas cloth can be flame-proofed or 
spark-proofed and made into a suitable 
shield by wetting it thoroughly with a 
solution of one part ammonium phos- 
phate to six parts of water (both by 
weight), and allowing it to dry. Any 
curtain used for a shield should be 
carefully placed and large enough to 
prevent sparks from passing over, 
under, or around it. 

Regulators should always be attached 
to eylinders before using gas from them. 
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The acetylene regulator should never 
be adjusted to deliver gas at a pressure 
more than 15 pounds per square inch. 
All cylinders, especially acetylene, 
should be carefully handled. A thor- 
ough knowledge of connecting up and 
using cutting and welding apparatus is 
necessary on the part of the workman 
who wants to operate it safely. In- 
structions outlined by the manufac- 
turer should be followed. 

Acetylene gas has a wider explosive 
range than any other gas found in in- 
dustry. Any mixture of it with air that 
contains anywhere from about 24 per 
cent to about 80 per cent of acetylene 
is explosive. Acetylene is also hazard- 
ous because at pressures above about 
15 pounds per square inch it can ex- 
plode without the presence of air. 

Oxygen gas is not combustible, but 
in the presence of oxygen, oils and 
greases ignite more easily and combus- 
tion is much more intense than would 
be possible in ordinary air. In the 
presence of compressed oxygen, oils 
and greases may ignite explosively at 
ordinary temperatures. Therefore, care 
should be exercised to see that oxygen 
cylinders and valves do not come in 
contact with oil, graphite, or other 
combustible lubricants. Oxygen equip- 
ment should not be touched with oily 
hands or gloves. When not attached to 
cylinders ready for use, regulators, 
blowpipes, and hose should be stored 
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and welding torches can be used with little danger of fire. 


in clean locations away from oil and 
grease. 

Hydrogen gas has nearly as wide an 
explosive range as acetylene. It is the 
lightest of gases, and is colorless and 
odorless. Other gases used for cutting 
and welding are also dangerous. 


A disastrous bridge fire, reported as due to the careless use of a cutting torch 


during construction operations. 


In Sterling, Ill., a few years ago, a 
fire in a wire mill caused a $350,000 
loss. The fire was believed to have been 
caused by sparks from an oxy-acety- 
lene torch igniting grease and oil in a 
pit below the place where bolts were 
being burned off an old pulley. The 
local fire department arrived promptly 
and 10 hose lines were used, but the fire 
spread so rapidly that three workmen 
were burned to death. 

All eutting and welding equipment 
should be of standard type and well 
maintained. Hose connections should 
be kept tight, and care taken that the 
rubber hose is not burned or injured 
by the flame or sparks. When a job is 
finished, the gas should be shut off at 
the cylinder to avoid leaving pressure 
on the hose. 

Cylinders should be mounted on a 
truck in such a way that valves, regu- 
lators, and other fragile parts are well 
guarded. Hydrogen, oxygen, or acety- 
lene released from extra cylinders in 
storage would intensify any fire that 
may break out, and therefore such 
cylinders should be stored outside of 
important areas. 

Operators should always protect 
their eyes and skin from the bright 
flame and flying sparks or hot metal. 
Goggles, gauntlet gloves, and suitable 
clothing are essential for protection 
against injury. 
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THE OLD WAY. An annual orgy of noise and fire and death. 


A New Way to Celebrate 


ITH the killing of seores of 

people, the blinding of dozens of 
little children and the injuring of 
about two thousand other people, the 
United States will celebrate Independ- 
ence Day, July Fourth, again this year. 
Fire departments will breathe easier 
when that date is behind them for an- 
other twelve months. 

Losses this coming year will be some- 
what less serious, it is hoped, because 
of a new way in which the celebration 
is carried out. Each year a number of 
cities pass ordinances prohibiting or 
restricting the sale and use of fire- 
works by children and the general pub- 
lic. In another direction many com- 
munities are sponsoring public dis- 
plays of fireworks. This is making for 
a more sane observance, since it does 
not deprive people of the fun of seeing 
fireworks displays, but keeps children 
from being poisoned, blinded and 
maimed in the orgy of fire and noise 
which has been the historic accompani- 
ment of the national celebration. 

Those interested in fire and accident 
safety in their communities are real- 
izing how ridiculous was the “old- 
fashioned” celebration. Any kind of 
fireworks used by' anybody, anywhere, 
was the old way. Safer and more col- 
orful fireworks used by experts at 
public parks is the new way. When 
the majority of communities follow 
the lead of those that have banned 
fireworks, suffering and death due to 
insane Fourth celebrations will be re- 
duced to a minimum, and the approxi- 


mately $1,000,000 fire waste due to 
fireworks may be prevented. 

When drawing up their local fire- 
works ordinance, many cities and 
towns have used as a guide the model 
ordinance published by the National 
Fire Protection Association. This 


model ordinance prohibits the use and 
sale of fireworks, fire crackers spar- 


klers and other pyrotechnics but 
provides for the storage of these ma- 
terials for use in public displays. It 
provides for issuing licenses for pub- 
lic displays of fireworks by properly 
qualified individuals, under the super- 
vision of the fire department or other 
authorized person. A copy of this 
model ordinance will be sent to any 
reader interested, upon request to the 


Illustrations by Morris, Courtesy American City 
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N.F.P.A. executive office, 60 Battery- 
march Street, Boston, Mass. 

One year before a law similar to 
this one was passed in a certain city, 
104 people were treated in local hos- 
pitals for July Fourth injuries from 
explosives. The next year when the 
new law was in force, not a single per- 
son was taken to the hospital. 

The value of an ordinance prohibit- 
ing the sale and use of fireworks is 
shown in a comparison of the experi- 
ence in Bridgeport and New Haven, 
two cities about the same size in Con- 
necticut. In 1930, Bridgeport had 211 
fireworks casualties and New Haven 
had 143. Later in that year Bridgeport 
adopted a fireworks ordinance and New 
Haven rejected a similar ordinance. In 
the four following years, Bridgeport 
had an average of five casualties per 
year, and New Haven had an average 
of 104 per year. 

In another city, the fire department 
answered an average of 50 calls each 
Fourth of July. After 190 persons were 
injured by fireworks on the 1934 holi- 
day, an ordinance was passed barring 
all shooting of fireworks. On the 1935 
holiday, only four alarms were turned 
in, and only five persons were injured. 

Eight publie displays of fireworks 
were put on last Fourth of July in an- 
other city as a result of strict enforce- 
ment of a fireworks ordinance. These 
exhibitions were conducted by local 
associations and clubs and an amuse- 
ment park after obtaining permits. 
Experts from the manufacturing com- 
pany selling the fireworks were in 
charge, and firemen and policemen 
were detailed to look after the order 
and safety of the spectators. 


THE NEW WAY. Public celebrations under town supervision. 
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Discussion 


Subjects 


OPICS that were suggested for 

discussion at company and de- 
partment meetings during the past 
month are answered in this issue of 
VOLUNTEER FIREMEN. 

Correspondence shows that a large 
number of companies and departments 
are using this material at their regular 
meetings or training classes. For ex- 
ample, Chief Clarence C. Smith of 
Dickson, Pa., writes “We use the round 
table discussion method and find it 
very satisfactory in finding solutions to 
our problems and questions we see in 
your magazine.” 

37 

Q. What can the fire department do 
to reduce the injuries and loss of life in 
their communities each year from fire- 
works? 

A. Work for the passage of an or- 
dinance that prohibits or restricts the 
sale and use of fireworks, but provides 
for public displays of fireworks put on 
by qualified persons under the super- 
vision of experts. 

See page 6 for a more complete 
answer. 

38 


Q. What are the hazards of cutting 
and welding operations and what are 
the necessary precautions and safe- 
guards? 

A. Sparks igniting near-by com- 
bustible material and the careless use 
of equipment are the chief hazards of 
cutting and welding. 

See pages 4 and 5 for additional dis- 
cussion of the subject and an outline of 
precautions that should be taken. 


Problem Questions 
FOR JUNE 


Suggested for discussion at company 
and department meetings this month 


39 
How are the rope hitches for hoist- 
ing fire tools and equipment to upper 
stories or roofs of buildings made? 


40 
What can be said about safe dis- 
tances between hose nozzles and live 
electrical equipment if fatal shocks 
to firemen handling the streams are 
to be avoided ? 


Watch for the answers 
in the next issue of 
VOLUNTEER FIREMEN 
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Fire Tools 


Morrissey 
Life-Saving 
Belt 


Spanner Belt 


Ladder, Life-Saving, and Spanner Belts 


ELTS of various sizes and designs 

are used by firemen for rescue and 
ladder work and for carrying tools. 
Some of the more common types are 
illustrated above. Belts are usually 
made of leather, but when heavy fibre 
is used the straps are leather and the 
buckles are attached with leather. 

The spanner belt is an ordinary 
leather belt with loops attached for 
carrying one or two hose spanners. 
Spanners are used so frequently at 
fires that much time can be saved if 
each man carries one with him instead 
of having to run to the apparatus or 
try to find one elsewhere. 

The important feature of the other 
types of belts illustrated is the snap 
hook which is used for life saving or 
rescue work in sliding down ropes. It 
may be used for hooking to the rung 
of a ladder so that the operator’s hands 
are free to handle hose, nozzles, or to 
perform other hose and ladder opera- 
tions. For pompier ladder work the 
hook may be snapped on the beam. 


The combination belt is provided 
with a small hatchet and holder. It has 
a pocket for carrying spikes and also 
a small ring for carrying a spanner. 
It is also called a pompier or a life- 
saving belt. 

The snap hook shown on the ladder 
belt is attached by means of a swivel 
joint to make it easier to attach the 
hook to the rung of a ladder. A life 
belt similar to this ladder belt but hav- 
ing a stronger hook may be preferred 
because of its greater safety when a 
fireman carries a rescued person down 
a rope with him. 

The Morrissey life-saving belt has a 
hook with a lever arrangement which 
makes it safe to use by any inexperi- 
enced person. The rope is placed under 
the lever and then around and through 
the hook as shown. With only a slight 
pressure with the finger on the lever a 
person sliding down the rope may reg- 
ulate his speed of descending. This 
braking effect prevents the possible 
need of using the hands. 
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Fire Schools 
This Summer 


Fire schools are being 
held this summer in all 
parts of the country. 
The schools planned in the U. S. were 
listed by states in the January issue. 

The number of, and interest in, fire 
schools has been increasing rapidly in 
the last few years. Over 30,000 volun- 
teer firemen will take part in the ac- 
tivities of these schools being held 
during the summer, a record-breaking 
attendance. 

If you are not familiar with schools 
planned in your territory, detailed in- 
formation may be obtained by writing 
to the State or Provincial Firemen’s 
Association, Fire Chiefs’ Association, 
Fire Marshal, the local insurance in- 
spection department, State University, 
or State Vocational Training Depart- 
ment. All these agencies are co-operat- 
ing in various territories. 

Your company members shouldn’t 
turn down an opportunity to attend the 
nearest school. 


Keep the Home 
Town Protected 


When attending tour- 
naments or other 
gatherings of firemen 
this summer, care should be taken that 
the home town is adequately protected 
in the absence of part of the firemen 
and perhaps some of the apparatus. A 
serious conflagration is likely to result 
if a fire should break out when the best 
men and the best pumper are several 
miles away from home. Even though 
tournaments and parades have their 
places in the lives of volunteer firemen, 
a fire department’s first concern is the 
safety of the lives and property of the 
people it serves. Under no conditions 
should a company or department’s only 
piece of apparatus be taken miles from 
home, unless temporarily replaced. 
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The Convention During the next few 
Season months many of the 
states and provinces 
have conventions of fire chiefs, state 
firemen’s association meetings and state 
and regional fire schools. At many of 
these meetings the Volunteer Firemen’s 
Section of the National Fire Protection 
Association will be discussed. 

We ask the thousands of volunteer 
firemen already enrolled in our section 
to say a good word for the section 
at any of these meetings they may 
attend. This is your section. Take 
pride in belonging to it and give it a 
boost! 


Junior Fire Fighters Early last year 
in Akron, Ohio the Akron Fire 

Fighters’ Asso- 
ciation, an organization of firemen in 
Akron, Ohio, organized a Junior Fire 
Fighters’ Club to interest the youth of 
the city in fire prevention. Since that 
time the number of fires and false 
alarms caused by children have been 
reduced about one-half, and the monthly 
average of 60 broken glasses in fire 
alarm boxes has been reduced to an 
average of five per month. 

With the co-operation of the super- 
intendent of schools, the newspapers, 
and the various civic organizations, a 
company of the Club was organized in 
each school. Each company elects its 
own junior chief, assistant chief, cap- 
tain, and lieutenant. Instruction on how 
to recognize fire hazards is given, and 
each company member is held respon- 
sible for weekly inspections in his dis- 
trict. Membership badges and pledge 
cards are provided. 

A 15-minute radio program is devoted 
to the Junior Fire Fighters’ Club each 
Friday evening at seven o’clock. Mate- 
rial for next week’s club meeting is 
presented by a professional or business 
man, a junior chief, and a fireman. A 
local newspaper carries pictures and 
articles relative to the club each week, 
and the members keep fire scrapbooks. 
Debates on fire subjects are held and 
playlets are dramatized before school 
and civic organizations. 

Mr. Park L. Roberts, Chairman of 
the Public Relations Committee of the 
Akron Fire Fighters’ Association, re- 
ports that the local plan has worked 
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out so well that the possibilities of ex- 
panding this idea into a national move- 
ment is being considered. He believes 
that carelessness, which causes most of 
the fires in the United States, can best 
be replaced with carefulness by teach- 
ing fire prevention to the youth of the 
country. 


New Members Three hundred and 
During May _ninety-seven firemen 
from 18 departments 

enrolled in the Volunteer Firemen’s 

Section for the first time, and 231 men 

from 11 companies or departments sent 

in their renewal applications in May. 

Departments that sent in their applica- 

tions during the month of April were 

listed with the roster of the total mem- 

bership that was printed in the May 

issue of VOLUNTEER FrREMEN. The total 

membership is now 10,170. The new 

members in May are: 

Fairbanks Volunteer Firemen’s Asso- 
ciation, Fairbanks, Alaska. 

Greenwood Volunteer Fire Company 
No. 1, Ine., Greenwood, Delaware. 

Troy Fire Department, Troy, Illinois. 

Chariton Volunteer Fire Department, 
Chariton, Iowa. 

Grinnell Fire Department, Grinnell, 
Towa. 

McPherson Fire Dept., McPherson, 
Kansas. 

Butterfield Volunteer Fire Department, 
Butterfield, Minnesota. 

Farnam Volunteer Fire Department, 
Farnam, Nebraska. 

Carlsbad Fire Department, Carlsbad, 
New Mexico. 

Canajoharie Fire Department, 
Canajoharie, New York. 

Liberty Fire Department, Liberty, New 
York. 
West Hempstead Fire Department, 
West Hempstead, New York. 
Haileybury Volunteer Fire Department, 
Haileybury, Ontario. 

Buck Hill Falls Fire Company, Buck 
Hill Falls, Pennsylvania. 

Sevierville Volunteer Fire Department, 
Sevierville, Tennessee. 

Covington Fire Department, Covington, 
Virginia. 

Kemmerer Volunteer Fire Department, 
Kemmerer, Wyoming. 

Hindmarsh Volunteer Fire Brigade, 
Hindmarsh, South Australia. 
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Membership 
Plan 


Volunteer Firemen’s Section 
National Fire Protection 
Association 


HERE 20 or more firemen in a 

volunteer company or department 
affiliate with the Volunteer Firemen’s 
Section the cost is 50 cents a year per 
man. Each fireman will receive one copy 
of VOLUNTEER FIREMEN, the monthly 
journal of the Volunteer Firemen’s 
Section, mailed regularly to his home 
address. The company or department 
automatically becomes a member of the 
National Fire Protection Association 
and is entitled to full privileges of 
membership. All the literature regu- 
larly issued to N.F.P.A. members is 
mailed to headquarters of the company 
or department. 

Membership may be applied for by 
one member of the company or depart- 
ment collecting 50 cents for each of the 
20 or more members and making a 
single remittance for the group, or the 
company or department may take a 
membership for its men and make a 
single remittance from the company or 
department treasury. 


Companies With Less Than 20 Members 

Because of the large amount of mate- 
rial mailed to members, not less than 
$10.00 can be accepted from any com- 
pany or department for membership 
dues. In the case of companies or de- 
partments with less than 20 men this 
means that the cost divided among 
them will be slightly higher per man. 
Of course, some such companies or de- 
partments may prefer to make a single 
remittance of $10.00 from the company 
or department treasury. In other cases 
a few interested citizens, not members 
of the company or department, may be 
glad to contribute 50 cents apiece to 
make up the required minimum of 20, 
so that the members may secure the rate 
of 50 cents per man. 

These companies or departments 
have full privileges of N.F.P.A. mem- 
bership as above, and each mem- 
ber receives the monthly magazine, 
VOLUNTEER FIREMEN, at his home. 
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Making a Good 
Job of It 


By Warren Kimball 


In this column each month an ex- 

perienced volunteer fireman dis- 

cusses the handling of a typical fire. 

Readers are invited to describe fires 

which illustrate one or more prin- 

ciples of craftsmanlike fire fighting. 

(Names and places may be omitted.) 

EVERAL fires recently reported 

illustrate the likelihood of serious 
losses if the fire department leaves a fire 
before it is entirely extinguished. Such 
a fire is commonly termed a “rekindle” 
although actually it is almost always 
due to failure to completely extinguish 
a fire on the first call. A “rekindle” is 
generally considered an indication of 
poor firemanship and good firemen use 
great care to see that every spark and 
hot spot is extinguished before leaving. 

At 10:30 on the night of February 4, 
firemen in an Oklahoma city were 
called to a closet fire in a dwelling. 
There was no hydrant near by and they 
extinguished the fire with pump tank 
extinguishers. At 1:40 the next morn- 
ing while fighting an automobile fire in 
the same vicinity they noticed that the 
attic of the same house was in flames. 
Due to the lack of water the house was 
destroyed. 

Another fire recently reported indi- 
eates how such a loss oceurs. Firemen 
were called to a closet fire which they 
quickly extinguished with a booster 
line. An officer promptly went to the 
floor above to see if any fire had come 
through, but there was no fire there. 
In overhauling, care was taken to open 
hot spots in the plaster and remove 
charred woodwork. As the crew were 
preparing to leave, one man spotted a 
very small hole near the ceiling of the 
room. As there was no sign of fire or 
smoke the chief decided not to pull 
down the plaster. However, before 
leaving they took one more look up- 
stairs and found smoke coming up. 
They then removed the plaster around 
the small hole and found an upright 
badly aglow and ready to burst into 
flames. 

This shows the need of opening up 
around even the slightest hole in plas- 
ter in a room where a fire has oceurred. 
Another positive rule is to remove all 
charred lath. Do not stop until there is 
no more evidence of charring. Laths 
very readily retain sparks which fre- 
quently smoulder six or eight hours 
before igniting. 


e FEDERAL « 
SIRENS 


Can Be Heard for Miles 
Calls Volunteers Instantly 


Federal Vertical Siren Mounted onT ower. 


Approved by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. 


Federal VERTICAL Sirens are most 
practical because 
) They distribute sound in a wide 
range in all directions. 

(2) Rugged in construction to with- 
stand all kinds of abuse. 

(3) Entirely weatherproof housing fin- 
ished in Red Duco withstands sleet, 
rain, hail and dust storms. 

(4) It is equipped with special high 
speed, ball bearing Federal Siren 
motors. 

Write for Bulletin No. 55 for 
complete details. 


FEDERAL 


Cc 5 STREAMLINED 
COASTER SIREN 


With FLASHING BEAM LIGHT 


@ FOUR WAY ACTION IN ONE 
Powerful C-5 Coaster Siren 

(1) SOUND: A New Compelling Roar. 

(2) LIGHT: Flashing on and off, warns 
Motorists and Pedestrians blocks 
ahead. 

(3) ECONOMY: It actually coasts for 
120 seconds after current is shut 
off... . That saves battery. 

LOUDEST BY TEST 

(4) Electric Brake added Feature. — 
Can be stopped instantly in zone of 
quiet by simple touch of Button. 

*** Order Your Siren Now *** 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC CO. 


8717 So. State St. Chicago, Ill. 





A Question for Firemen: 


What is the 


difference between 


a big fire 


and a little one ? 


The answer, of course, is that a 
big fire is a little one which has had 
an opportunity to develop. 


Someone has said that un- 
approved flexible cords have been 
responsible for many small fires, 
which is just another way of com- 
plimenting the alertness of the fire 
departments. If unsafe cords pro- 
duce small fires, they embody the 
hazard to burn down a city. 


The best way to put out the fires 
which may result from the use of 
unapproved cords is to put out the 
cords before they can start the fires. 
If you can secure the authority, rule 
out unapproved cords by official 
edict. If you lack such power, ex- 
plain at every opportunity to house- 
holders and retailers that fire and 
shock hazard may be greatly re- 
duced by the use of cord approved 
and labeled by Underwriters’ Labo- 
ratories. Suggest to retailers who 
sell appliances equipped with un- 
approved cords that next time they 
order they should specify bracelet- 
labeled cord. 
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ELECTRICAL CORD 


MANUFACTURERS 
155 E. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Can You Use Ten Dollars? 


If You Can, Submit Your Story in Pyrene 
Letter Contest—Cash Winners This Month 


IREMEN from nearly every state 

and province in the United States 
and Canada have won prizes which 
have been offered in this contest for 
the past two years. The winners each 
month are usually from widely sepa- 
rated states, but this month two fire- 
men from the State of Iowa walk 
away with the first two prizes. The 
contest is conducted co-operatively by 
the Pyrene Manufacturing Company 
of Newark, N. J., and VOLUNTEER 
FIREMEN. 


FIRST PRIZE — $10.00 
DanieEv H. Suire, Chief, 
Fire Department, Mason City, Iowa. 


9,850 Gallons of Gasoline 


“At 8:30 on the morning of February 
17, 1932, we received an alarm of fire from 
a bulk oil plant on Third Street. Upon 
arrival, we found flames shooting 50 feet 
into the air from a railway tank car loaded 
with 9,850 gallons of gasoline. Employees 
were about to unload the car when a static 
spark started the fire shortly after the 
dome plate was removed. We laid two 
2¥%-inch hose lines to protect the railroad 
depot which was about twenty feet east of 
the burning tank car. 

“We secured all the carbon tetrachloride 
extinguishers at the bulk plant and dis- 
patched a police car to pick up others at 
filling stations and wherever they could 
get them. The men climbed up on the tank 
car and got as close to the burning dome as 
they could and started carbon tetrachloride 
streams into it from all directions, gradu- 
ally closing in on it until the fire was out. 

“Then we covered the dome opening 
with wet salvage covers to keep out all air, 
and waited a few minutes. As soon as the 
police car arrived with more extinguishers 
we slipped a few under the covers and 
pumped more carbon tetrachloride into the 
dome of the tank car. After about ten more 
minutes we slid off the covers and the fire 
was out.” 


SECOND PRIZE — $3.00 


Ray L. Burprne, 
Volunteer Fire Dept., Whittemore, Iowa. 


Extinguisher Saves a Life 


“One morning a man drove his car into 
a service station and ordered a fill of gas. 
He came around behind to talk with the 
attendant, and without stopping to think, he 
lighted a cigarette. At the same instant the 
gas coming out of the end of the hose ig- 
nited, the tank caught fire at the inlet, and 
the attendant’s clothing which was satu- 
rated with oil and grease, ignited. He 
thought of rolling on the ground and did 
so, but was having difficulty in extinguish- 
ing the flames by this method. 


“A young man inside the station, at- 
tracted by the cries, grabbed a fire extin- 
guisher of the carbon tetrachloride type 
which was kept in the station for emer- 
gency purposes. He ran out and extin- 
guished the fire. 

“The station attendant suffered some 
badly burned hands, but his life was saved. 
The tank on the car did not explode and the 
fire at the inlet was put out with the fire 
extinguisher.” 


THIRD PRIZE — $2.00 


Mitrorp W. Howe, Driver, 
Fire Dept., Canton, New York. 


A Man-Sized Fire 


“Just before noon a call came to our 
shop for a rush service job on a pressure 
gasoline cooking range in one of our busi- 
est restaurants. I answered the call and 
found that the main generator on the stove 
was plugged, which necessitated changing 
generators. I shut off the valve at the large 
pressure storage tank and went inside and 
disconnected the copper tubing from the 
stove. Immediately a stream of gasoline 
shot out, hit the hot stove, and burst into 
flame. 

“There I was with a man-sized fire 
under way and no fire extinguisher. I tore 
out of the beanery under full speed, and 
any spectator would have thought I was 
running a 100-yard dash. On the run for 
the fire station the thought came to me that 
if the doors of the theatre down the street 
were open I could obtain an extinguisher 
there and save a few precious seconds. 

“T ran for the theatre, and found the 
doors open. I dashed in, grabbed a 2%4- 
gallon soda-acid extinguisher and headed 
back for the restaurant. All the customers 
and cooks were outdoors and the grease 
around and in back of the stove was burn- 
ing briskly—sending flames to the ceiling. 
I knew that a little more heat would blow 
the gallon tank wide open and spread fire 
all over. In I went, turned over the extin- 
guisher, shot the stream on the fire, and it 
was out. 

“On my recommendation the first thing 
the proprietors did was to buy a quart 
carbon tetrachloride fire extinguisher and 
mount it near the door. If they had had 
this extinguisher in the first place, it would 
have saved them the cost of redecorating 
the inside. It seems like it takes a concrete 
example like this before some places pro- 
vide means of extinguishing fires.” 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Jor BoHAnon, Assistant Chief, 
Fire Department, Hominy, Oklahoma. 


H. J. Mutuican, Chief Engineer, 
Fire Co. No. 1, Patton, Pennsylvania. 


O. W. Dasney, Treasurer, 
Fire Department, Staunton, Virginia. 
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Over 3000 
Copies Sold 
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FIRE PROTECT 
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Eighth Edition 
1142 pages; 44x6% 
242 illustrations, 161 tables 
Handsomely bound 
$4.50 postpaid 


National Fire 
Protection Association 


60 Batterymarch Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Rules... 


PYRENE PRIZE 
LETTER CONTEST 


1. Contestants in the Pyrene Prize Letter 
Contest must be members of their local 
fire department. 

2. Letters are to describe actual expe- 
riences where any approved fire extin- 
guisher of any make has saved lives or 
property. 

3. Trade names may be used but will be 
deleted in publication. Publishers reserve 
the right to edit winning letters to permit 
publication. 

4. Each contestant automatically vouches 
for the truth of the facts presented from 
his own or others’ experience. 

5. Only one letter may be submitted 
each month. 

6. Letters must be legibly written in ink 
or typewritten on white paper, one side 
only. Preference will be given to letters 
not over 250 words in length. 

7. Letters received after the 8th of the 
month will be judged in following month’s 
competition. 

8. Monthly prizes in cash will be: Ist, 
$10.00; 2nd, $3.00; and 3rd, $2.00. 

9. Address contest letter to Pyrene Prize 
Letter Contest, National Fire Protection 
ee 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, 
Mass. 
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The Fortieth 
Annual Meeting 


VER five hundred members and 

delegates attended the fortieth an- 
nual meeting of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association at Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, the week of May 11. Many 
of the reports and papers reflected nota- 
ble achievements in the technical and 
general divisions of the Association’s 
activities in attacking old and new fire 
problems. 

This issue of VOLUNTEER FIREMEN 
goes to press just as the meeting ad- 
journed, and the large volume of valua- 
ble material presented and the steno- 
graphie report of the discussions have 
not yet been assembled. The entire pro- 
ceedings of the meeting will be pub- 
lished as Part 2 of the July Quarterly 
Magazine and mailed to headquarters of 
fire companies and departments that are 
members of the N.F.P.A. 

The 1935 Proceedings made a book of 
512 pages. Members keeping a file of 
the Proceedings have a valuable refer- 
ence library of the latest developments 
in the field of fire prevention and fire 
protection. 

One of the most interesting sessions 
of the four-day meeting was that of the 
Fire Marshals Section which had the 
largest attendance of state, provincial, 
and city fire marshals in recent years. 
Progress in the control of arson was 
reported from various sections of the 
United States and Canada. Mr. A. 
Bruce Bielaski, who is in charge of the 
arson investigation of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, reported 
that the number of arson cases has re- 
duced 50 percent since four years ago. 
Fire Marshal Seott of Ontario, Fire 
Marshal Thiemer of Oklahoma, and sev- 
eral other speakers, told how their de- 
partments were accomplishing excellent 
results in fire prevention and fire in- 
vestigation through closer co-operation 
with fire chiefs of both paid and volun- 
teer fire departments in their states. 

Chief Frank Charlesworth of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, addressed the fire 
marshals on the subject of dwelling 
house inspections. Dwelling house in- 
spections by firemen were started in 
Providence in 1930 and repeated each 
year since with remarkable results in 
reducing the number of dwelling fires 
and losses. It takes about six weeks to 
cover the entire city of 77,000 dwellings. 

Several speakers told of the value of 
firemen’s training work and the prog- 


The “‘Instant’’ Fyr-Fyter 


(ANTI-FREEZE) 
1. It operates at 40° 
below zero. 

. It extinguishes 
fires in Oils, Paints, 
Grease, Gasoline, 

tc 


etc. 

. It kills fires in 
Wood, Rubbish 
and other ordinary 
combustibles with 
a suddenness never 
seen before. 

The “Instant” oper- 
ates upon inversion. 
The Karbaloy is ex- 
pelled by a CO, gas 
cartridge. 

The action of ‘‘Kar- 
baloy” on a fire is un- 
like that of any other 
fire extinguishing 
medium. On fires in 
wood, excelsior, etc., 

> the effect is sudden. 
The fire is killed al- 
most instantly. This 
is illustrated by the 
fact that a standard 
test fire at Under- 
writers’ Laboratories is extinguished by 
the “Instant’’ Fyr-Fyter in from 9 to 
11 seconds, while the regular 2 %-gallon 
Soda-Acid device requires from 30 to 40 
seconds to extinguish this fire. The ac- 
tion of ‘““Karbaloy” on oil fires is rather 
peculiar. The fire goes out rather sud- 
denly, yet there is no noticeable smoth- 
ering vapor present. Does not require 
annual recharging. Write for catalog 
showing complete line. 
NOTE: We need more county “Dealers” 
to look after the increased demand for 
our Products. If youare looking fora good 
business opportunity write a letter giving 
us some details of past experience, etc. 


THE FYR-FYTER COMPANY 
Dept. 20-6 DAYTON, OHIO 
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ress being made throughout the coun- 
try in improving the fire service. Mr. 
J. Grove Smith, Fire Commissioner of 
the Dominion of Canada, gave an excel- 
lent account of what they are doing in 
the provinces to reduce fire losses. At 
several of the sessions both silent and 
sound motion pictures and slides were 
shown to illustrate technical points and 
to show views of large fires and fire 
fighting operations. 

One of the outstanding volunteer fire- 
men present, Wm. E. (Bill) Wunder- 
lich, Financial Secretary of the Dela- 
ware County Firemen’s Association of 
the State of Pennsylvania, reported on 
the work of the 61 volunteer fire depart- 
ments in that county. At a recent meet- 
ing of that association over 1100 people 
were in attendance, in spite of the fact 
that Delaware County is one of the 
smallest in the state. 

Because of the enthusiasm shown at 
its fortieth annual meeting and because 
of its inereasing membership, the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association looks 
forward to real progress in all of its 
activities of reducing the loss of life 
and property by fire during the coming 
year. 
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Papas PROTECTION Lower Cost 


By All Means Read These New 


BARTON FIRE PUMP Bulletins 


Progress! During the last two years 

our line of Barton Fire Pumps has * 
undergone intensive development. It has been 
broadened out both ways. We have perfected larger 
pumps to meet the requirements of the larger cen- 
ters, and we have designed smaller pumps suitable 
for the village or rural community with but a few 


hundred dollars to invest. 


Thus, today, regardless of what your particular 
needs may be, a Barton Fire Pump is your best bet. 
Every Barton Pump is a high-grade, high-quality 
pumping machine .. . the finest equipment obtain- 
able .. . the product of a Company which has built 


pumps and pumps only for more than 60 years. 


These Barton Pumps are Front-Mounted, and can 


Be Informed Before You Buy! 


be installed on any standard truck (new or old 
model) WITHOUT A SINGLE CHASSIS 
CHANGE. 


mechanic in a few hours at small cost. 


. made ready for fire-fighting by any 


Send for FREE Bulletins shown above. Read how 
Barton Fire Pumps are made — about the many 
exclusive features. If you are thinking of a new fire 
pumper, you owe it to yourself and to your com- 
munity to consider a Barton Pump FIRST—that’s 
the sure way to get the best equipment and save 
the most money. 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON TODAY 


AMERICAN STEAM PUMP COMPANY 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Please send me your FREE Bulletins as checked: 


1] (No. 85) Barton CT] (No. 80) small ([) (No. 95) Barton 400 and 500- 
gallon, Direct-Drive Centrifu- 
gal Fire Pumps—$315 and up 
( Underwriters’ Tested) 


Rotary Booster Barton Gear-Drive 
Fire Pump — Centrifugal Fire 
under $200 Pump—under $400 


RED ésveees 


ADDRESS 


. PUMPS AND PUMPS ONLY SINCE 1873 | serve tor nccdern we ude 


out of every ten accidents are side- 
swipes. Head-on accidents are the 
exception; sides-swipes the rule. A 
[] (No. 75) Barton 350, 400, 500 FRONT-MOUNTED BARTON FIRE 
and 600-gallon, Gear Drive Oen- PUMP IS OUT OF THE DANGER 
trifugal Fire Pumps—$600 and ZONE. With thousands of Barton 
up (Underwriters’ Tested) Pumps in service, we hnow of only one 
ever_damaged by collision. FRONT- 
MOUNTING == CONVENIENCE + 

ECONOMY + GREATER SAFETY. 
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